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COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture shows the 
poster which is being used to 
publicise An Téstal throughout 
the world. Distinctive feature 
of the poster is the Tostal 
emblem based on the Tradi- 
tional Irish harp, which symbo- 
lised ancient Irish festivals and 
gatherings. 

The fore pillar and head of 
the harp are woven into an 
ornamentation taken from the 
Book of Kells. The design was 
inspired by the Celtic decora- 
tion engraved on the old Irish 
harps, 
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Enchanted Land of the West vy PAUL HENRY 


Trish Events 


The Harp That Once... . 


A Letter from America 
Tourist Topics 
Travel Notes and News 


From the Bookshelf 


A SPECIAL TOSTAL ISSUE 


In this issue special attention is drawn to the preparations which are taking 
place in all parts of Ireland for AN TOSTAL which will be held from April 
5th-26th, 1953. AN TOSTAL is a Gaelic term meaning muster, pageant, 
array and has become a household word in Ireland as plans for nationwide 
pageantry get under way. 

In the coming Spring all Ireland will be at home to her exiles and their 
friends, to all members of the Irish race, to everybody who wishes to visit 
the country when it is at its best. 

The project is being organised by the people themselves with the full co- 
operation of the Government, the National Tourist Organisation, all the 
great sporting, cultural, industrial and commercial bodies, and educational 
interests. 
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(OFFICE OF THE MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE) 


Baite ATHA CLIATH 


(DuBLIN) 


An Toéstal -"Ireland at Home" - is an experiment 
which has aroused the enthusiasm of Irish people in all 
parts of the world, and earned the fullest co-operation 
of the travel industry. During three weeks of next April 
a richly varied programme of cultural, social and sporting 
events will focus widespread attention on Ireland and the 
Irish way of life, It is intended that An Tdéstal will 
become a regular feature of our national life, and a 
permanent asset to the tourist industry, 


An Téstal is something more than an experiment in 
promoting off-season tourist traffic, During these three 


weeks, this ancient nation will greet her children from 
the four corners of the earth, Ireland, in happy and 
festive mood, will be At Home to her sons and daughters 
from. overseas and to every stranger who joins in this 
family reunion, 


Visitors who come to Ireland during the period of 
An Tostal, with its Springtime atmosphere of gaiety and 
bustle, will have ready access to our affections, They 
will experience the warm friendliness of our people, at 
work or at play, They will find themselves at home in 
Ireland of the Welcomes, 
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A Foretaste of 


TOSTAL 


By MALACHY HYNES 


APRIL, WHEN OUR GRASS and leaves are in vividest 
verdure; our flowers, in tenderest childhood appeal; 
our hills, dreamiest in pastel post-impressionism; 
our cloud-scapes, highest, and our lakes deepest in 
poetic imagery; our streams and our songbirds, in 
merriest duet; April, when Nature awakens to don 
its gladdest raiment and speak its blithest accents 
—that is the fit and proper time for AN TOsTAL, 
the People’s Festival of Ireland. 

(April, too, is the fit and proper time for travel 
in leisurely tempo, away ahead of the excitement 
of tourism’s crescendo). 

April 5 to 26 is T6sTAL-time. Come. 

“What is TésTaL—a sort of toast, eh, seeing 
that it’s pronounced that way ?” 

You’re not so very far wrong. For Ireland’s 
centuries-lapsed effort to revive the splendour, the 
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Army pipers will play a big part in the pageantry 








dramatic spectacle, the intellectual edification, the 
sportive zest and spontaneous combustion of spirits 
of its almost pre-historic national festivals of Tara, 
Tailteann, Carman and Uisneach will, in its 1953 
implications, be a toast to our land, its culture, 
present and past, its resurgent patriotic verve, its 
progressive industriousness, its gusto in sport, 
its sense of humour, and, too, this country hopes, 
a toast to a way-of-life. 

When TosTAL’s flag is unfurled in Dublin on 
Easter Sunday, April 5, 1953, amid ceremonial 
of Church and State, a 26-day epitome of the 
virtuosity of a people will simultaneously spread 
throughout the land, every town, village and hamlet 
in it proudly showing the world, right here in our 
motherland, the individuality of the life we live, the 
philosophy we breathe, the spiritual heritage that 
sustains us, the things we make and create, the 
future we plan, and, too, the recreations that 
refresh us. 

The flag, which has for its centrepiece our national 
emblem of gaiety, the harp—one copied directly 
from that seventh century classic of monastic 
artistry, The Book of Kells—proclaims the cultural 
motif of the entire spectacle. 

The air that wafts that flag comes from the 
reopened door of the repository of our oldest and 
most abidingly inspirational treasure, the native 
language, without which all that is spiritually 
distinctive in the soul of Ireland would have long 
since been smudged out by the pressures of alien 
influences. 

You may hear that olden tongue of ours at 
hospitable firesides during your cuairds (social visits), 
at the ceilidhes, where the folk dances are featured, 
in drama and music festivals, choral concerts, 
operas, plays. In English there will be many 
similarly cultural attractions. Orchestral concerts, 
art exhibitions, ballet presentations and _ historical 
pageantry will further broaden the scope and appeal 
of the nation-wide spectacle, while mass parades 
of military and of veterans of the War of Independence 
will strike the martial note. 

All this mental stimulus will be nicely balanced 
by a full round of sporting activity, with championship 
events in the two main native games of Gaelic 
football and hurling and international tournaments 
in golf, boxing, hockey, fencing, table tennis and 
Association football. There will be races with horses 


Our Lady’s Choral Society has 
elaborate plans for next April 


and greyhounds, automobiles, motor-cycles, plain 
cycles, and sportiveness will further be evidenced in 
boxing and wrestling matches, basket-ball, fishing, 
rifle and shot-gun competitions. And, while the 
grown-ups are having all this, the youth, under 
sixteen years of age, will have their own competitions, 
in all phases of culture, arts, crafts and sport. 


Children will play their part in the celebration 











Industrial and commercial exhibitions will also 
be staged. 

When you meet your exiled Irish friends in Ireland 
next April and watch them revert to type amid the 
contagion of the native light-heartedness and the 
pageantry of their heritage you may well be astonished 
at the sea-change. And you'll see more Irish 
returning to the homeland in April, 1953, than 
ever before since the Eucharistic Congress of 1932. 
For this festival is expected to be the greatest hosting 
of the Gaels since Tara, whose spirit the organisers 
hope to revive and revive year after year till “‘ See you 
again at TOsTAL-time ” becomes established as the 
parting word of our wanderers and of their friends. 

In olden times our commemorations concentrated 
on one region; 1953’s will enliven the entire Republic. 
Though the official inauguration, with full State 
ceremonial, will be in Dublin on Easter Sunday, 
April 5, every town and village, even to our remotest 
isles, will be its own impressario, staging programmes 
adopted to its individual scenic and recreational 
setting, its local talent and industriousness and the 
dramatic colour of its countryside historic saga. 
Concerts, plays, traditional story recitations, 


competitions in bird-game shooting and fishing, as 
well as diversified athletic attractions, will give 
the visitor the thoroughly convincing reason that 
explains why their Irish friends abroad, no matter 
how well-circumstanced, always keep on looking 
back with such abiding nostalgia to those rural 
microcosms that will forever be their entire world. 
Ireland has been through a long, dark, troubled 
night, so now we just want you to come out into 
the sunshine chasing the shadows off our green isle 
and share with us the gladness of our revived spirit. 
We want to show you the house we’re rebuilding 
for ourselves and for our children, living and to 
come, and we want to give you a heartfelt Céad 
Mile Failte into that house, the new social and 
economic structure Ireland is now raising. We 
want you to meet our sons and daughters and their 
kin-folk from across the seas in this home-coming 


commemoration of ours. We want you to see our | 


family at work and play, and, as in the spirit of our 
first centuries’ festivals, to toast the cultural 
inheritance of a proud indomitable race as vibrant 
now and as clear in the chords it strikes as when 
the harp first embellished it. 
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To the West nothing but America: scattered cottages at Inishmore, Aran 


BEnchanted Land of the West 


By PAUL HENRY 


ONE OF THE MOST extraordinary distinctions possessed 
by the West of Ireland is the unique spell it exerts— 
a subtle and powerful spirit of attractiveness to 
which even the most lethargic and sophisticated 
traveller invariably succumbs. This is the more 
extraordinary, and says not a little for the general 
receptivity of mankind to the subtler things of 
the spirit, as Ireland’s more enduring and attractive 
qualities are not of the obvious kind which lie on, 
or close to, the surface and reveal themselves at 
a glance or a first casual encounter. This alluring 
charm has been felt by most people who have 
penetrated west of the Shannon; but it is in 
Connemara—that small choice district of West 
Galway—one seems to get closest to the secret 
Source of this current of attractiveness. 

Into this strip of the seaboard of a county have 


been collected many things of interest for all types 
of mind, and many interesting and beautiful things 
which are seldom found in combination, but when 
found have the happy faculty of producing a harmony 
at once singularly satisfying and delightful. The 
scenery, the people, the sense of “colour” in 
which the district is steeped—all charming things 
in themselves and all of them of an unusual quality 
—act and react, blend and separate to form new 
combinations against what for want of a more 
precise word we call the “ background ” of Conne- 
mara. This is her intimate, essential spirit, her air 
of remoteness, her aloofness, her unexpectedness. 
This “ background,” though an attraction of the 





PAUL HENRY is best known as a painter of the Irish countryside, 
his paintings having been widely exhibited in Europe and the 
United States. He has also written extensively on the Irish scene. 
As a writer and painter his work has largely been influenced by 
Connemara’s mountains and lakes. 


- +. the gracious lines of Connemara’s cloud-dappled hills: Leenane 





Traditional Shawl: A familiar sight in Connemara 


less obvious kind, is the fairy cord that binds one, 
the invisible mesh of the enchanted net which 
falls over one in this delectable land. 

Connemara is, roughly speaking, the district 
bounded on the south by Galway City—“ the 
Citie of the Tribes ”—and on the north by Leenane. 
Lapped all along her eastern border by the waters 
of the romantic Lough Corrib: on the west the 
long rollers of the Atlantic sweep into a series of 
fascinating bays and mysterious silent fiords. The 
country is broken up by mountains and lakes and 
busy brown rivers: and the little scattered groups 
of cottages and isolated queer villages and a final 
grace of intimacy to a landscape of exceptional 
charm. 

To leave the train at Galway City with the idea 
of working up through the country to rejoin the 
railway at Westport gives one the opportunity of 
exploring this most romantic of Irish cities. The 
traveller will here find himself in an atmosphere 
subtle and pervading which more nearly approaches 
that of the eighteenth century than any other place 
in Ireland. No one can deny the insidious magic of 
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the old, grey, crumbling town. It was John Lynch, 
the author of Cambrensis Eversus, and a fugitive 
from Cromwellian ferocity, who sang in his exile, 
“As Jerusalem seemed to the Prophet Jeremiah the 
princess of provinces, the beauty of Israel, so thou, O 
Galway, dost to me appear of perfect beauty.” And 
the city of John Lynch’s rhapsody is the very 
largely in essential atmosphere the city of to-day. 

Looking upon Galway as one of the gates to the 
extreme west, one has a choice of two routes. One 
may either follow the coastline, which is more 
truly and intimately Connemara, or travel up the 
sinuous river into Lough Corrib—famous in spring 
for its, “ dapping”’ and in winter for its countless 
wildfowl, as far as Maam, within easy reach of 
Recess, the core and centre of Connemara. Another 
way is to enter at Westport. Passing either down 
the Erriff Valley—a magnificent glen—or through 
Louisburgh and the fine Delphi Pass, one emerges 
at the head of the superb fiord of Killary with 
Mweelrea—the highest mountain in Connaught— 
guarding its entrance. From this point through 
the “‘ Twelve Pins” and their foothills and past 
numberless lakes we enter Connemara. 

Here, from the summit of one of her higher 
mountains, the eye travels over the peerless country, 
dotted with innumerable little loughs beloved of the 
fisherman, over the gracious lines of her cloud- 
dappled hills, and the valleys where the purple 
shadows linger; over the scattered “ clachans ”— 
little handfuls of whitewashed toy houses—tucked 
away in the sheltered folds of the hills, to the 
coastline, bitten into with sandy bays guarded by 
islets of porphyry set in an opal and azure sea. Out | 
of the sou’west a wisp of mist—a grey veil trailing | 
from a grey cloud floating in the blue—passes over / 
the hills. Where it catches on a height it breaks | 
in showers on the toy houses and passes on leaving © 
the wet, sparkling eyes of the cottages laughing 
back to the sun. 

At a turn of a lonely road among the mountains 
—far from village or house—a woman comes down 
a rough track from the higher hills. Dressed in 
geranium-red homespun and with an orange head- 
shawl, the turbulence of her colour flames against 
the encircling mountains. She hangs on her foot 
for a second as she returns your salute. A wild 
grace is in the carriage of her head, the beautiful 
softness of her voice, soft as the rains of her native © 
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hills, wraps you round like a caress. Her grey eyes, 
soft and kindly, hold yet a smouldering fire; the 
brooding mystery of her race is round her like 
an aura. She passes by, coming from the mountain 
solitudes and going apparently into them again, 
a rare, aloof, dignified figure. 

Here in Connemara on a day when the wind blows 
from the west, the pale rose morning light turns to 
silver as the tumultuous high-flying clouds race over 
the mountains, their indigo shadows hurrying 
across the green of the uplands and the gold of the 
ripening harvest towards the distant plum-coloured 
hills. As the sun ascends the clouds scurry faster, 
and their shadows beat a quicker measure towards 


The Twelve Bens: Derryclare Lough 


the horizon. The colour flames and burns among 
the hills; and the deep tarns set in a hundred corries 
—the surface of their waters curled over by the wind 
and reflecting the deep blue of the sky—glow like 
enamels, azure shot through with gold. The big 
clouds, typical of “‘ The West,” grow listless as the 
day declines. They come up slower still and more 
majestic, gathering colour from the descending sun 
till as it dips beyond the sea they seem hardly to 
move, piling themselves up into airy cloud-built 
palaces glowing with reflected fire. The cool purple 
dusk creeps over the hills, while far in the west 
the day dies in a deep mauve seen through a shower 
of dust of gold. 
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A WARM WELCOME awaits the visitor to Ireland be gained from the following lists which give a E 
at all times, but for those who come during the sample of the fare which is being prepared for [§ O 
period of AN TOSTAL a very special welcome is those who come across the sea to Ireland in of 
being prepared. A nationwide programme of April, 1953. q 
cultural and social events has already been arranged An advance programme of events which lists 4 
and each day news comes to hand of attractive them according to sort—cultural, sporting, etc.— s 
new features being planned in all parts of the and place has been prepared and may be obtained 7 
country. from Travel Agents, Transport Companies and ~ 55 
Some idea of the scope of AN TOsTAL can Irish Diplomatic and Consular Offices abroad. - 
OS 
GENERAL FEATURES Public Buildings will be Floodlit and Streets will be | A’ 
specially decorated. m B 
CEREMONIAL OPENING AT ALL CENTRES, APRIL 5. Specially organised tours to places of local interest. [xz 
RAISING OF “ TOSTAL” FLAG. ' we 
ve Steno, nes Cultural and Entertainment Features B 
PAGEANTS AND PARADES. Special “AN TosTAL ” programmes will be given at 4 . 
REVIVAL OF “ DONNYBROOK Farr.” theatres throughout the country during the period April © ’ 
OLp L.R.A. Day, APRIL 24, WITH RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES; 5-26 and will include performances of new plays, operas [| C 
COMMEMORATION PARADES AND REUNIONS OF VETERANS and ballets as well as revivals of the Irish classics. [ye © 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. Orchestral and Choral Concerts; Celebrity Concerts; G 
Factories in many parts of the country will throw their Scoraidheachtai: Irish Traditional Music, Storytelling Cc 
doors open to visitors and there will be special displays and Dancing; Aeridheachthai : Outdoor Concerts, featuring D 


of the products of local industries. 





Irish Dancing, Singing and National Costumes; Exhibitions 
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of Arts and Crafts; Historical and Archaeological 
Exhibitions; Film Festivals; Drama Festivals; Feiseanna; 
Opening of Civic Museums and Art Galleries; Exhibitions 


of Sculpture, Painting, etc. 


Sporting Features 


MODEL AERONAUTICS DISPLAY 
ANGLING, FRESH WATER 
ANGLING, SEA 

ARMY SPORTING EVENTS 
ATHLETICS MEETING 
BADMINTON 

BASKETBALL 

BOXING, AMATEUR 

BOXING, PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING 

BRIDGE 

CAMOGIE 

CHESS 
CRICKET 
CYCLING 
DOG SHOWS 
FENCING 

















FOOTBALL, GAELIC 
FOOTBALL, RUGBY 
FOOTBALL, SOCCER 
GLIDING 

GOLF 

GREYHOUND RACING 
GYMKHANA 
HANDBALL 

HOCKEY, LADIES’ 
HOCKEY, MEN’S 
HORSE JUMPING 
HORSE RACING 
HURLING 

MIDGET CAR RACING 
MOTOR CYCLE RACING 
MOTOR CAR RACING 
HILL-CLIMB, MOTOR CYCLE 
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TOSTAL COUNCILS 


ATHLONE 

ARKLOW 

BALLYMOTE 

BIRR 

CASTLEBAR 

CLONMEL 

CORK 

ARDARA, 
GLENCOLUMBKILLE, 
KILLYBEGS 

GLENCOLUMBKILLE 

BALLYBOFEY, 
STRANORLAR 

DROGHEDA 

DUBLIN 

DUNDALK 

DUN LAOGHAIRE 

ENNIS 

GALWAY 

KILKENNY 

KILLARNEY 

LIMERICK 

LETTERKENNY 

LONGFORD 

NENAGH 

PORTUMNA 

SLIGO 


PIGEON RACING 
POINT-TO-POINT 
POLO 
RIFLE SHOOTING 
ROLLER HOCKEY 
ROWING 











THURLES 
TRALEE 
TRAMORE 
TULLAMORE 
WATERFORD 
KINSALE 
KENMARE 
BANTRY 
CAHIR 
GOREY 
WICKLOW 
MULLINGAR 
BRAY 
DRUMSHAMBO 
CARRICK-ON-SHANNON 
MONAGHAN 
CAVAN 
BOYLE 
ROSCOMMON 
NAVAN 
CARLOW 
ARDEE 
CARRICK-ON-SUIR 
GRAIGUENAMANAGH 
KELLS 
NAAS 
PORTLAOIGHISE 


SPEEDWAY 
SQUASH RACKETS 
SWIMMING 
TENNIS 
TABLE TENNIS 
YACHTING 
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The Harp that once... 


By FLANN O LAOGHAIRE 


SOMETIME TOWARDS the end of the seventh century 
a scribe was at his desk, busy amid a clutter of 
quill pens, ink-horns of colours made from secret 
recipes, and scraps of parchment with rough designs 
penned on them. His patient monk’s hand, working 
in a shaft of sunlight, moved over a sheet of parch- 
ment, tracing the outline of a harp. What his name 
was, nobody now can tell. It has been lost in the 
dust of a thousand battles, in the smoke of razed 
monasteries and burned records. But the harp, 
thirteen centuries after he illuminated it, has been 
copied from the undimmed pages of the fabulous 
Book of Kells to symbolise a great welcoming 
gathering, AN TOsTAL. 

Looking back, the nameless scribe appears as 
a shadow of unimaginable antiquity. His bones, 
with long mouldering down the ages, have dissolved 
without a trace into the soil; the simple block of 
stone which marked his narrow grave is shattered 
into dust. Yet, even to him, Irish festivals were 
ancient things, whose origins were as far removed 
from him as he is from us. The historians of his 
day recorded accounts of the pagan festivals which 
they took from the lips of the storytellers and from 
annals which were then of a great age and are now 
forever lost. Such a manuscript, one which may have 
still existed when the Book of Kells was in the 
making, was the Roll of Kings, the Psalter of Tara 
in which were inscribed the deliberations of the 
Feis, or Festival of Tara. 

Here was the political and cultural capital of 
pagan Ireland. Here was enshrined the Lia Fail— 
the Stone of Destiny, talisman of the Gael, brought 
over the sea from the land of their origin—it stands 
on Tara Hill yet. From here the funeral processions 
of dead kings wound their way to Brugh na Béinne, 
the silent mounds of death on the Boyne’s bank. 


The Lia Fail, Tara: 
Coronation Stone of the ancient Irish Kings 


Aerial view of Tara 


Feis Teamhair, the great Assembly of Tara, was 
established by the sage lawgiver Ollamh Féla, who 
was High King over Ireland when Solomon the 
Magnificent reigned in Israel. It was he who 
commanded that every third year, after sacrifice 
had been offered to the gods, there should be held 
an assembly at which laws and customs would be 
instituted and the annals and records of Ireland 
confirmed ‘so that the ard-ollamhs (chief sages) 
might inscribe all that was approved of them in the 
Roll of Kings, which was called the Psalter of Tara, 
and any custom and record that was in Ireland that 
did not agree with that chief book were not regarded 
as genuine.” 














Samhain, the great harvest festival of the ancients, 
later Christianised into Hallowe’en. For days before 
the Feis the five chariot-roads to Tara would be 
thronged with a motley cavalcade—princes leading 
troops of horsemen, champions in their brazen 
war-cars, white-clad bards with golden harps, druids 
with long beards and wards of office, interspersed 
with a collection of farmers with land disputes for 
settlement, athletes, jugglers, beggars, trick-o’-the- 
loop men and thimble-riggers. 

So they came—rich and poor, gentle and simple 
—to the majestic palace with its twelve great doors 
and twelve great porches carved in mystic figures. 
There was no splendour in all the western world 
like that of Tara, with its boast the eager love of 
learning and its pride the fostering of wisdom. 
It was a university of all the arts that flourished 
at that time. “‘ All life there,”’ we are told, “‘ moved 
to music.” From music it took its name—Teamhair, 

























The Feis was held for six days at the Feast of 


house of music. “ This for its celebrity for melody 
above all places in the world.” It followed its happy, 
peaceful course while in a disrupted Europe Alaric 
and his Visigoths were knocking on the Gate of 
Rome herself. 

There was a welcome in the name of the king for 
all who came, be he prince or juggler, and everyone 
was given a place in one of the twelve houses, in 
each of which were sixteen servants. When the 
sun set the guests assembled in Teach Miodhchuarta, 
This great banquet hall, the outline of which can 
be traced today on Tara Hill, was probably the 
largest building of its time in either Ireland or 
Britain, measuring seven hundred feet in length 
and ninety feet across, with thirteen doors. It could 
hold over a thousand guests at one sitting. Ancient 
plans are still to be found in certain Irish manuscripts 
showing how it was divided into compartments, 
each set aside for the use of a particular degree of 
rank, trade or profession. There was accommodation 
for no less than six grades of poets, four grades of 
nobility, three different classes of jesters, sections 
for champions, fort-builders, merchants, historians, 
physicians, braziers, spencers, deer-stalkers, chess- 
players, charioteers, stewards, engravers, pipers, 
satirists, soothsayers, druids, shieldmakers, hospital- 
lers, smiths, doctors of letters, school teachers, judges, 
flautists, harpers and drummers. Towards one end 
was an enclosure for the common people, and down 
the centre ran a passage carrying a long trench for 
the cooking fires. The compartments—forty-two 
all told—were arranged in four rows on either side 
of the fires : twelve against each of the long walls, 
and nine in rows between these and the centre. 

The strong-boned faces are picked out by the 
light of the peat and wood blazing in the fire-trenches 
where cooks and scullions turn spits and prepare 
dishes—venison from the southern forests, roast 
goose and mallard taken in the bogs, pies of lark 
and pheasant, oxen and boars roasted whole, salmon 
broiled on the red-hot hearth-stones and covered 
with honey and, above all, tall standing cups with 
the yellow mead lapping at their brims. 

The buzz of conversation—greetings of old friends, 
craftsmen’s jargon and poets’ talk—rises to the smoke- 
obscured rafters. Then all is still as the king rises 
to speak. The ancient Book of Navan, describing 
Cormac MacAirt at the Feis says: “‘ Beautiful was 
the appearance of Cormac in that assembly. Flowing 


Archaeologists at work 
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and slightly curling was his golden hair. A red necklet 
with stars and animals of gold, and fastenings of 
silver upon him, a crimson cloak with wide descending 
folds around him fastened at his neck with precious 
stones. A neck torque of gold. A white shirt with a 
full collar and intertwined with red gold thread upon 
him. A girdle of gold inlaid with precious stones was 
around him, two wonderful shoes of gold with golden 
loops upon his feet. And he himself besides symmet- 
rical and beautiful of form without blemish or 
reproach.” 

After the king the Ard-Fhile, Chief Bard, clad 
in white and adorned with torques and bracelets, 
rises to chant an ode of welcome to the accompani- 
ment of a harp. Next, the Arch-Druid calls on the 
gods for wisdom to descend on the Feis. He wears 
a gold collar of prophetic emblems and the druid’s 
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Old but not so old as Tara: nearby Slane Castle 


knife hangs at his side. A golden sun above a half- 
moon of silver glints in his cap. 

Formalities over, the musicians break into song, 
the cup-bearers bring meadhers of mead and piggins 
of ale, first to the king, then to the druids, next to 
the champions of the Fianna and down the long 
tables of the chieftains, orators, astrologers and crafts- 
men. Trenchers are piled high and the feast is on. 

Many an obliterating century has passed since the 
last song was sung at Tara Feis and the last chord 
of harp-music died out in drowsiness of the Banquet 
Hall. There has been nothing to match it since— 
such a gathering of poets, musicians and artists, such 
an air of festivity or so many old friends meeting 
together—not until next April when, with the 
coming of AN TosTaL, Ireland will again embrace 
her children to her heart. 
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Horses and cattle everywhere: a Fair in Donegal 


A Letter from America 


Extract from a letter from Mrs. L. Parker Smith, horseback, before the accommodation for horses 
Box 147, East Flat Rock, N. Carolina, to that one sees in so many places there, even in the 
Malachy Hynes, apropos of his Aran article hotels of Killarney, have given way to garages and 
in the July issue of IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES. gas pumps. Now that I’m away from Texas and 
here in North Carolina and see mules instead of 
PLL NEVER FORGET a Fair in Westport. I went to horses, I’d settle for a tour of Ireland by bicycle. 
get a box of chocolates to take back to my landlady How I’d love that before it’s too late, before the 
in Dublin before leaving early on the bus. So I roads become full of bicycles, like in Dublin, fighting 
started for the little shop, and when I got there their way amongst the tourists’ automobiles, with 
the whole square in front of it, and between it all the turmoil of the Puck Fair of Killorglin, and 
and me, was full of horses. I wasn’t so familiar with none of the old-timey, real fun. 
horses then and waited hesitantly on the edge of I think the two things I loved best about Ireland 


the square. Then a man came along and pushed were the Irish people’s attitude toward their old 
them aside and just walked right through them, folks and to their animals: one of the first and 
so I decided that if he could do it, so could I, and nicest impressions was that of a woman of sixty 
went boldly in, and every horse had the best of and a boy of six, playing together in absolute equality, 
manners and let me through with no trouble at so much so that you could hardly tell, actually, 
all. I want to go right back and tour Ireland on which one was six and which sixty, by their attitudes. 
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The Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle 























Lights on the River Liffey: Dublin at night 


I thought immediately ‘What a nice _ place 
to grow old in and how different from the U.S.A.” 

Another favourite picture is of a cat asleep on 
one of those lovely old doorways on Merrion Square 
early in the morning . . . sticking around for the 
breakfast it knew it would get from the little Irish 
maid, very probably, if not from “ Himself,” the 
Man-of-the-House. And that reminds me of another 
nice custom of you people over there, that of calling 
the head man of the house, “ The Patriarch ”— 
“The Magillicuddy,” for instance. I loved that. I 
loved Kerry. 

My dad was a pure-blooded Irishman, born in 
Winchester, Mass., a suburb of Boston, who never 
saw Ireland, I’m sorry to say. No, he wasn’t a 
“Man of Aran.” His father was from County 
Cork, and his mother from Mayo. So I decided 
to see Ireland before an atom bomb blasted it off 
the face of the earth. Ireland is so small. A friend 
and I spent 1946-7 there, mostly in Dublin and 
“The Kingdom of Kerry.” We stayed in Dublin 
until after Christmas and then went down to Kerry 
for the winter. 

The reason that we spent so much time in Dublin 


A Merrion Square Doorway 
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s Library, Dublin 





bustle: the front quadrangle, 
Jonathan Swift was a 
frequent visitor: 
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Hidden from the city’s 
Trinity College, 
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was the libraries, in Trinity College and other 
places. Ireland’s history is to me the most fascinating 
in the world. When I stood on the Hill of Tara, 
looking across that saucer of a plain all around 
and then at the fairy-like castle of Slane in the 
distance, I verily felt the stirring of a giant of history, 
not dead but sleeping, who at any moment might 
rise out of his sleep and send my silly head and 
puny feet spinning into eternity—or, at least, into 
the next County. 

If that be “fey,” then I’m fey. Those ancient 
Irish kings were “plenty smart,” no one could 
sneak up on them across that saucer of a plain without 
having plenty of notice and time to prepare for them. 
I'd like to bet that there’s something very important 
—oh, like the “‘ Ark of the Covenant,” maybe— 
buried in that Hill of Tara, which will come to 
light when the time is ripe. 

We loved Ireland, every bit of it we saw. But we 
reached Galway just after the boat had left for 


In the shadow of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin 


. .. one of those coarse, heavy, cable-stitch 
knit sweaters: Pat Mullen with his grandson 


the Aran Islands, and, not having seen the film 
“Man of Aran,” it never occurred to us to wait 
around for the next boat. I had never had a wedding 
ring nor an engagement ring as I considered wedding 
rings and hair nets “ Signs of Bondage.” One is 
so foolish when one is young. So I bought a Claddagh 
Ring for both my husband and myself in Galway. 
I like his best. I also bought two bawneens, one for 
him and one for me. We are still wearing them. | 
shall never cease to regret that I didn’t buy him one 
of those coarse, heavy, cable-stitch knit sweaters 
to go with it. I love Irish clothes. 

I always intended to go back, and I am quite 
sure that, somehow, if only my husband had been 
with me, we would have remained in Ireland. I 
know he’d love Ireland as much as I did. He is 
also an Anglo-Saxon Celt, though he gets the 
“Celt” from his Welsh mother. This climate here | 
reminds me very much of Ireland; the air is soft, 
the water is pure and sweet and soft and there are 
mountains and trees and greenery... . 














G.N.R. TostaL Tours 


Tue Great Northern Railway have arranged a special 
programme of Day Tours from Dublin by rail and road 
for the period of AN TésTaL. These tours will embrace 
all the well-known centres of interest to tourists and 
include the Vale of the Boyne, Carlingford Peninsula, 
Mourne Mountains, Hill of Tara and a tour of Dublin 
City and the North Coast by Motor Coach. 

The ‘Enterprise’? Express of international fame, 
running between Dublin and Belfast, which now ranks 
with the crack trains of Europe, is to continue to give the 
through service to Cork and Limerick Junction during 
the Winter months and on into next year. 


THEY CAME TO IRELAND 


According to the recently published report of the 
British Travel and Holidays Association for 1951, Ireland 
was second only to France with those British tourists 
who like to get “‘ abroad” for their holidays. France 
headed the list by accounting for 39.5 per cent of the 
total; then came Ireland accounting for 26 per cent. 
followed by Belgium and Luxembourg with 15 per cent, 
and Switzerland and Italy equal with 14 per cent. In the 
booklet which tells how many people went, where to 
and for how long, the particular appeal of Ireland is 
summarized in the words “ .. . a strikingly important 
place in the list. Absence of currency restrictions and 
cheap fares constitute special incentives in this case.” 


IRISH COCKTAIL WINS 


For the first time since the Jamaica Rum Cocktail 
Competition of Great Britain was inaugurated six years 
ago the winner’s cup has left England, and crossed the 
Irish Sea. Leading a field of 280, three Irish competitors 
appeared in the semi-final, and although the representatives 
of the Dublin’s Shelbourne and Russell Hotels were 
forced to admit defeat at that stage, Mr. Arthur Gordon 
of the Adam Room, Metropole Restaurant, Dublin, 
went on to win with his cocktail ‘ Smiling Thru.” 
Presenting the cup Mr. Peter Ustinov, English playwright, 
actor and film director, said : 

“T suppose Dublin is as good a place to lose a week-end 
as any.” 


Tourist RoapDs IN GAELTACHT 
Motorists planning trips to the Gaeltacht—the Gaelic- 


4 speaking regions in the West of Ireland—will be pleased 


to learn that an expenditure of £400,000 a year for eight 
years has been approved by the Government for the 
improvement of roads along Ireland’s western seaboard. 
One of the major advantages which the scheme will offer 
will be easier access to many of the more remote and 
attractive areas which had hitherto been on the itinerary 
of only the more adventurous tourists. 

This news will be welcome as the Express is undoubtedly 
the major link between the transatlantic airport at Shannon, 
the North Atlantic liner stop at Cobh and the Northern 
Part of the country via Dublin. 
































seeing Ireland 
by Car 


The roads of Ireland will beckon more invitingly than 
ever this year. Wide high-roads, winding bohereens, 
will link up cities, towns and tiny villages all en féte 
in celebration of An Toéstal . . . “Ireland at Home”’. 
One of the finest ways of seeing Ireland on your visit 
is to reserve a modern self-drive Ford model—Anglia, 
Prefect, Consul or Zephyr—from the Smithfield Car Hire 
Service. It will meet you on arrival at Shannon, Cobh 
or Dublin Airport and will be yours throughout your 
holiday to take you where you will in the Emerald Isle. 


Prices per week (tax and full insurance included) are 
extremely reasonable. If desired Smithfield will arrange 
your complete holiday—reserve accommodation, plan 
tours, supply couriers. Send to-day for full particulars. 


Reservations through A.S.T.A. your local travel agent, 
or direct through Dept. H, Smithfield Motor Co. Ltd., 
Main Ford Dealers, Smithfield, Dublin. 








How TO GET TO IRELAND FOR AN TOSTAL 


AIR SERVICES 


IRELAND is linked up with U.S. and Canada by all major 
International Air Services operating through Shannon 
Airport. These services, which also link up Great Britain 
and the Continent with Ireland, include Air France, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, K.L.M. (Royal 
Dutch Airlines), L.A.I., Pan-American World Airways, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Trans-World Airlines. 

A shuttle service is operated between Dublin Airport 
and Shannon Airport by Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines). 

Regular direct services to Paris and Amsterdam from 
Dublin are also operated by Aer Lingus as well as to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man and Jersey. 


OCEAN SERVICES 


Transatlantic services of the Cunard Lines, United 
States Lines and Holland-America Line call at the port 
of Cobh en route between Europe and U.S. (New York), 
Canada (Halifax), France (Le Havre) and Great Britain 
(Southampton and Liverpool). 

Ireland and Great Britain are linked by a series of 
Cross-channel services which operate on the _ routes 
Holyhead /Dun Laoghaire, Liverpool /Dublin, Liverpool / 
Cork, Fishguard Rosslare, Fishguard /Waterford and 
Glasgow /Dublin. These services are operated by British 
Railways, British and Irish Steampacket Co, City of 
Cork Steampacket Co., and Burns and Laird Lines, Ltd. 
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A FUTURE FOR SHANNON AIRPORT 


K.L.M. inaugurated a new service from Amsterdam 
via Shannon to Mexico City on October 27. H.R.H. 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands and a party of Dutch 
officials and leading businessmen were on board the 
aircraft which touched down at Shannon and remained 
for one hour and a half. Also on board was Dr. Albert 
Plesman, President and Founder of K.L.M. When asked 
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about the future of Shannon Airport Dr. Plesman said 
that the money spent by the Government on this fine 
airport would never be wasted, even in the jet age, because 
the aircraft of the future would be of two types, the fast 
luxurious plane and the slower plane fitted out less 
ostentatiously and stopping at intermediate stops. Shannon 
would always be used by the latter type whereas the 
former would be powerful enough to take passengers into 
the heart of Europe. He also foresaw for Shannon a good 
future in the freight market. K.L.M. has already used 
Shannon profitably in this way by taking a major part 
in the transportation of racehorses to the U.S.A, 
K.L.M. has now flown more horses than any other 
company operating this route. 


GREATER NUMBERS WILL CROSS ATLANTIC IN 1953 


By the end of December, 835,000 passengers will have 
crossed the Atlantic by sea, 100,000 more than last year, 
and the greatest number to do so in any one year since 
1932. The Chairman of the European Travel Commission 
in New York has said that “there is little doubt that 
Europe will have been the host to more American travellers 
than in any other year in our history.” 

According to a recent release of the Cunard Steamship 
Company it seems probable that even greater numbers 
of tourists will cross the Atlantic next year, many making 
Ireland their first port of call. 

The immense task of annual overhaul of the passenger 
fleet will be completed in March, 1953, and spick and span 
from keels to mastheads after their yearly spring-clean, 
eleven great Cunarders, totalling more than 360,000 tons 
gross, will be brought into service. 

Sailings in 1953 between Southampton and New York 
will again be maintained by the world’s largest liners, 
“Queen Elizabeth” and “ Queen Mary ”’, supported by 
the “‘ Mauretania”’ and, when she is not cruising, the 
** Caronia.” 

The motor-liner “ Brittanic ” will link Liverpool and 
New York and the “ Media” and “ Parthia” will also 
be making regular sailings in the Liverpool-New York 
service. 

Cunarders will again be regular visitors both westbound 
and eastbound, to the Irish port of Cobh during 1953, 
and one of the travel events of the year will be the 
** Caronia’s ” spring cruise. This twenty-seven day pleasure 
voyage will include in the itinerary visits to a variety of 
beautiful and interesting ports in Europe, from Scandinavia 
to the Mediterranean and, repeating one of the most 
popular features of its 1952 cruise, will call to the Irish 
ports of Glengarriff and Dun Laoghaire. 
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THE BOOK OF KELLS 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. The Studio Publications, 30 - 


MosT TRAVELLERS who visit Dublin eventually find 
themselves standing spell-struck in admiration before 
the delicate patterns and fantastic imagery of the Book 
of Kells, which has been a treasured possession of Trinity 
College, Dublin, since 1661. The recent reprint of Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s The Book of Kells, which contains a 
historical survey and detailed notes on twenty of the 
most beautiful pages—reproduced in full colour—will 
prove an invaluable asset for those who wish more fully 
to understand and appreciate the wonder of this unique 
legacy of eighth century Ireland. 

“Its weird and commanding beauty,” writes Sir 
Edward Sullivan, “its subdued and goldless colouring; 
the baffling intricacy of its fearless designs; the clean 
unwavering sweep of rounded spiral; the creeping undula- 
tions of serpentine forms, that writhe in artistic profusion 
throughout the maze of its decorations; the strong and 
legible miniscule of its text; the quaintness of its striking 
portraiture . . . have raised this ancient Irish volume 
to a position of abiding pre-eminence amongst the 
illuminated manuscripts of the world.” 

In the twenty-four colour plates of this volume the 
Book of Kells is revealed anew whilst the text throws 
some light on its origins and subsequent history. 


BELFAST THROUGH THE AGES 
by Richard Hayward. Dundalgan Press, 7 /6d. 


BELFAST, WHICH, says Mr. Hayward, ‘‘ has grown all too 
quickly from a comfortable merchants’ town into a great 
industrial city,” has enough picturesque background, 
however, historical and geological, to give the author 
opportunity for twenty or so highly interesting glimpses 
of it through the centuries. Mr. Hayward likes the 
challenging phrase, as in “the first Irishman came from 
Antrim,”’ a geological with archaeological deduction, and 
he tells the truth without trimming, as in his account of the 
demolition of the White Linen Hall, to be replaced by 
“the present ornate City Hall, which, whatever else it may 
do, marks a decline in taste from the graceful eighteenth 
century building.” 

His occasional descriptive pictures of celebrities, Dr. 
Drennan, creator of Ireland’s Emerald Isle title, Sheridan 
Knowles, the schoolmaster turned playwright, Wolfe Tone, 
Steel Dickson, and many others, are vivid ; and Raymond 
Piper’s pictures recall some of the more amiable architectural 
outlines of Belfast of an earlier generation. For the visitor 
“ Belfast Through the Ages ”’ is a bright and companiable 
little book. 
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Metropolitan Motors 


RENT A GAR 


AND DRIVE YOURSELF 


EXT YEAR — Tostal year — there will be a lot 
Ye of things worth seeing all over Ireland, 
and the easiest, most economical way 
to get around to all the centres of interest 
is in a brand new car-—a Ford Consul or 
Prefect-hired from Metropolitan Motors, 
Ireland’s leading Drive-Yourself specialists. 
Yes, that’s the way to enjoy your visit — no fares, 
no fuss, no taxes, no worries about repairs or 
breakdowns -and FULL COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE at our expense. That’s what 
SERVICE means to Metropolitan — trouble-free 
transport wherever you wish, whenever you 
wish. Go places with Metropolitan - they 
watch the worries - you have the fun! 


Early booking advisable. 
Further information 
from: 






MOTORS LTD. 
Tostal Enquiries Dept.: 


35a KILDARE ST., DUBLIN. Phones 64178 and 62096 
lreland’s leading Drive Yourself specialists 
























ou can fly from New York fo 
lreland for only $241! 
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Brand-new Super 6 Clippers* were designed specially 
for Pan American’s ‘Rainbow’ flights. They are the 
largest and fastest airliners in tourist service ! 










Whether you go by Pan American's regular-fare service ‘The President,’ the 
extra-luxury ‘President-Special,’ or the new, economical ‘Rainbow’ tourist 
service, you'll really enjoy flying to Ireland. The experience of more than 
40,000 Atlantic crossings—far more than by any other airline—is behind 
the smooth efficiency and easy comfort of your journey. Round trip from 
$364:80 (November— March) or $433:80 (April— October) ! 







Call your Travel Agent or nearest Pan American Ticket Office 


World's Most Experienced Airline PIA <— = 


Pan AWERICAN 


* Trade Mark Pan American World Airways Inc. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 


